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instruction in dyeing is attempted. The director of applied
chemistry said that the students from his charge never
went to the textile schools, although he admitted that
probably this was the best way for them to become of use.
Yet he thought the chemist soon got into the work of the
mill. Their idea was to train engineers, and the institute
was really of the nature of a university. Their work over-
lapped that of Harvard University in the same city, but
the University drew a different class of student. The
number of their students had just been reduced because
the standard of the entrance examination had been raised.
At the primary schools, he thought, the scholars were
taught obscure unnecessary subjects, and when they wish
to enter for higher education they find that the entrance
examination is too difficult: if they reduced the standard
of this examination the duties of the students of the school
were then too heavy. It is therefore evident that the
same difficulty exists in America as has troubled our
educationists for some considerable time.
At Columbia University, New York, a good feature of
the chemical lectures is the inspection after the lecture
of a large museum which contains many interesting objects
connected with the subject which has been discussed.
Visits to works are paid, and memoirs have to be written
giving an account of the observations made. A little hank-
dyeing is done, being part of a practical course connected
with lectures on industrial chemistry given to third and
fourth year students.
As may be gathered from the author's remarks, he is
of the opinion that the dyeing schools of other countries
do not compare with those at, say, Manchester, Bradford,
Glasgow, and Leeds, and even with many others of lesser
importance in these islands. Just as we lead in the pro-
duction, preparation, dyeing, bleaching, printing and
finishing of textiles, so also is this lead maintained as far
as the technical instruction applied to these industries is
concerned. Also it must be said that there is little
difference between the positions of England, Germany,
and America as regards the appreciation which manu-
facturers show of the training received at these institutions.
But although England is foremost in this class of